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SES ON THE ROAD: A PAPER FOR CYCLISTS. 


By C. EDWARDES. 


sive range of obstructions, possible 

ie or probable, trivial and grave, 
he which any cyclist may have to 
face in the course of an ordinary 
day’s run. In spite of the loudest 
bell, there may yet be a child just round the 
corner at the bottom of the hill; and though 
you are going at your most cautious pace, with 
hand on brake, ready for all emergencies, the 
youngster in such a case often entreats you to 
knock him down. This is one of the commonest 
experiences ; but the mother of the particular 
hopeful who, at your reluctant bidding, has 
kissed his other mother, Earth (and little more), 
is likely to be as rude to you as if her darling 
was the first of its kind thus to suffer. Won- 
derful, however, is the salving power of coin of 
the realm in such events ; and we suspect there 
is not a little of this infantine deafness and 
audacity that is in a measure inspired by the 
hope of a half-crown or so in exchange for a 
mere scratch. 

One of the funniest of our experiences, more 
or less, of the kind was in County Down. 
Here, in descending a coast road, with keen out- 
look for babies, pigs, and poultry (the local pro- 
ducts), we were taken unawares by a very excited 
hen attached to an old boot. The hen rose, boot 
and all, and, with most scurrilous cries, attempted 
to cross the road in front of the cycle. In this 
it failed. The boot ballast brought it down by 
the front wheel, in the hub of which the string 
got looped, so that neither boot nor hen could 
touch the ground. For a score or more yards 
boot, hen, cycle, and cyclist all went on their 
way, pursued by the irate mistress of the hen, 
which had probably never made so awkward and 
constrained a flight since it was fledged. Then 
we pulled up, and—not without difficulty—un- 
hitched the string. To hear the tongue of the 
dame who owned the hen you would have thought 
that we were the criminal instead of the hen 
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itself, or, better, the person who insulted the 
hen’s respectability by attaching it to so very 
humiliating an incubus. Happily, neither hen, 
cyclist, nor cycle suffered materially, though we 
imagine that for a few hours the gentle fowl’s 
nerves would continue in a state of ‘upset.’ 

In Scotland weasels are very common objects 
on the road. They cannot exactly be called 
obstructions ; but twice in a day we have caught 
them at a disadvantage that seemed to reduce 
them to a condition of helpless panic. One of 
these little fellows fairly invited us to run over 
him. He slid this way and that in front of the 
wheel, and finally escaped only by inches. His 
wife or other near relation had disappeared like 
a shooting-star in the midst of his bewilderment, 
and we have little doubt his own hesitation was 
laudably disinterested: he would have given a 
young rabbit, for instance, to have known for 
certain into which hedgerow the lady had pre- 
cipitated herself to avoid the awful object that 
surprised them both in turning the corner. 
Of horses and dogs, cows, sheep, and pigs, there 
is no need to write in detail. They are among 
the cyclist’s inevitable crosses. Combined with 
ruts and mud, contrary winds, and long, long 
hills to climb, they do very good service by 
taming in him much obtrusive exuberant felicity. 

There is, of course, also the highway robber, for 
whom enterprising persons are patenting special 
pistols. But he is as yet a rarity: the subject 
of hollow whispers at afternoon teas—‘Oh, my 
dear, I have had such a truly awful adventure !’ 
&c. Most assuredly, if he increases and multiplies, 
he will have to be extinguished root and branch. 
Let country innkeepers see to it. They will find 
whose shoe pinches worst if it should happen— 
though we apprehend it will not—that our sisters 
and aunts and great-grandmothers are frightened 
by this ugly bogy out of their little dissipated 
runs of ten and twenty miles into the lanes and 
cross-roads. The tale has yet to be told of the 
muscular lady cyclist (a pupil of Sandow’s) who 
May 26, 1900. 
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dismounted and met fairly and squarely one of 
these felonious miscreants. He asked for money, 
watch, trinkets, and everything; and when she 
left him he was prone in the dust with a ruddy 
nose, and nothing else. Perhaps, indeed, even 
the highwayman lying in wait among the bracken 
for timid maidens awheel may prove a blessing in 
disguise, like so many other things in life that 
we complain about. If he arouses in the fair 
that combative instinct which some say is latent 
in them all, there will in future be no need for 
paterfamilias to lift his unwilling toes out of 
bed when stealthy movements are heard in the 
dining-room below at about 3 a.M., with a faint 
chink as of silver spoons: the practised cyclist, 
as wife, will be a match even for the burglar. 

It is abroad that one may with the most com- 
plete confidence expect the undesired in the way 
of obstruction to happen. Either it is a swelling 
functionary in spectacles, eager to make sure you 
are not insulting the local bylaws in riding 
without a name-plate, a license, or a lamp. Or 
it is a company of genial but yet obstructive 
- other cyclists, who all dismount and salute you 
becomingly with uplifted caps and ardent inquiries 
about nothing in particular, or about a certain 
other cycling Herr who is supposed to be miles 
in advance of them. Capital fellows all, unless 
by that hour in the day you have lost the 
greater part of the good-humour with which 
every touring man may be supposed to mount 
in the blithe morning and look forward gaily 
to the evening’s rest; but yet obstructionists. 
There is also the extremely audacious knicker- 
bockered Parisienne who awaits you while she 
smokes a cigarette, seated upon a_kilométre- 
stone: she has had a ‘béte’ of a puncture, and 
wholly relies upon monsieur’s courtesy and skill. 
This, too, may be charming, if you are in the 
mood for such mild adventures, and her tire is 
an easy one to treat. Otherwise—— Neverthe- 
less, even at the brightest estimate, she also is 
an obstructionist. So is the troop, followed by 
another troop, and yet another, of jingling 
cavalry, who of a sudden threaten to sweep the 
roadway in the fine imperious manner current 
in those unhappy lands across the Channel where 
the curse of militarism periodically infects the 
atmosphere. Their dust is too opaque for words, 
and as obstructionists they may be the worst 
of all. 

Down south and up in the north the dogs are 
apt to be peculiarly interfering. In Scandinavia, 
as we all know, these animals run large, and 
they have teeth and spirits well-proportioned to 
their size. It is far, very far, from soothing to 
be rushed upon by two, three, or even four of 
these brutes—with an average height of five 
hands—all angry, and all, as it seems, possessed 
by the same idea that the wheeled thing in the 
roadway is a cross between a bear and an elk, 
and in any case most positively a creature to 


be dragged down and worried. Such is the 
initial impression they create in the perturbed 
rider. Of course, in this situation he leaps to 
the ground, and, perhaps with a quick, tender 
thought of his about-to-be-bereaved relations, re- 
solves at least to sell his life dearly. The 
revulsion may even be provocative of tears. For, 
like the cycle-attacking dog nearly all over the 
world, these demonstrative beasts no sooner per- 
ceive that their quarry is a commonplace trousered 
biped than they wag their tails, perhaps even 
attempt to lick the hand that was ready to smite 
them, or (more generally by much) flee to the 
farthermost parts of the adjacent fields, with 
tails cowering and long-drawn howls of mingled 
terror and disappointment. Even in the north, 
however, there are exceptions among dogs; 
and it will not do to rely absolutely on so 
pleasing a change of front in these four-footed 
nuisances. 

Down south it is pretty much the same. The 
Spanish or Portuguese dog is, however, infinitely 
more excited by the cycle than is, say, the Danish 
dog. There is, also, more of him. As you 
approach the first humble hovel on the threshold 
of a village, a mustard-coloured, wolfish muzzle 
protrudes itself from the doorway. Instantly 
afterwards, with the most degraded air that 
you ever saw in this reputedly noble kind of 
quadruped, the thing hurls itself into the road- 
way, and begins that infernal music with which 
the cyclist in the Peninsula becomes so dis- 
tressedly familiar. The thing somersaults along- 
side you, with cautious snaps at your tire or 
your calf (whichever annoys it the more), and 
yells without ceasing; and as you enter the 
village itself, from a score of other hovels a 
score of the fiend’s friends or enemies rush 
forth, and all join in the cheerful sport of 
baiting this common foe. In these circumstances 
you may, of course, please yourself whether you 
continue steering between the files of yawning 
and bellowing jaws, taking all risks rather than 
truckle down to the brutes. For our part, we pre- 
fer, as a rule, to get off and pick up a-stone ; then 
astonishing is the result, as a rule. With dismal 
howls of forebodings, the yellowish mongrels speed 
to their respective homes; nor do they reopen 
their fearful concert until they have their sterns 
comfortably set towards their respective domestic 
interiors. The owners of the dogs in the Penin- 
sula, though ever so civil at heart, do not seem 
to trouble about the annoyance their properties 
cause the cyclist. Instead of calling the dogs off 
the poor traveller (who five minutes earlier, per- 
chance, was transported by the beauty of the 
landscape and its sweet peacefulness), they merely 
stand at their doors and smile in expectation of 
what shall happen. 

In the highlands of the Peninsula, alike in 
Spain and Portugal, the exceptions are still more 
noteworthy than in the north. Here the dogs 
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kept are of a specially ferocious breed and build. 
They are used to wolves, which they will, if need 
he, tackle singly. Candidly, they are the sort of 
dog to affect one’s nerves, especially if the shep- 
herd in command happens to be sleeping in the 
distance, or has gone off somewhere, leaving his 
faithful deputy in sole responsible charge. With 
such good brutes we have ever found it well 
to act cautiously. Once we had three of them 
upon us at the same time: height above the sea 
some four thousand feet. Their fangs were of the 
most picturesque kind, and their growls were as 
different as possible from the yelps of the lowland 
curs; and the more they were stoned the more 
aggressive they grew, until their master (in a straw 
overcoat) came speeding to the rescue. No one 
of the three was smaller than a four-weeks’ calf. 

The course pursued by the practised Spanish 
cyclist is to carry a few dozen stones in the 
pocket, and jerk these right and left when tra- 
versing a village. It answers, too, though the 
roughness of the average village thoroughfare in 
the Peninsula makes it a little risky to allow 
one’s attention thus to be divided. 

In the highlands after a time we found it 
effective to whistle forcibly for the hearing of 
the sheep-dogs (a sort of mastiff), just to con- 
vince them that we had something in common 
with the master before whom they are wont to 
eringe and fawn so affectingly. 

An odd and extremely aggravating obstruc- 
tionist also to be reckoned with in the realms 
of Don Alphonso and Don Carlos is the creak- 
ing ox-cart. On first-class roads the thing is 
not formidable ; but met in the mountains, where 
there is not one only, nor any fewer than twenty 
of them, in a long ear-tormenting procession, it 
becomes vexatious. It is worse still when, in 
descending one or other of the glorious mountain 
zigzags, you see a dozen or two of the monstrosities 
studded about the road beneath you. 

Of course, no man will be likely to cycle in 
these countries without a brake. Even then, 
however, it galls prodigiously to pull up in the 
very middle of ecstasy time after time. More- 
over, there may be a very profound ravine on 
one side of the road, and it is somewhat more 
than possible that the oxen, heavily yoked though 
they are, may yield to a panic at sight of the 
cycle. Then anything may happen, from the 
death of one span of beautiful mild-eyed beasts 
to the death of the cyclist himself at the hands 
of the frenzied driver. 

As of the oxen, so of the mules, high-spirited 


and inexperienced horses, and even the generally 
phlegmatic common donkeys of the land. The 
cycle is quite as likely as not to excite in them 
all a feeling of alarm akin to madness. We 
write this with an especially tender recollection 
of the overturn of a large wagon of goods and 
human beings, drawn by four mules, all of 
whom took flight most gracefully under the 
gentle stimulus of our melodious bell. This 
was on the high-road between Burgos and Madrid. 
It was a petrifying calamity at first, though in 
the end, happily, it did not mean anything very 
serious. An oath or two from the swarthy 
Castilian men of the party, a good deal of 
tugging with the aid of other mules as well as 
the terrified four, some sobs and prayers to the 
Virgin from the women and children thus sur- 
prised and capsized, and a peseta or two from the 
cyclist himself for the bruises of the youngsters, 
with all the regrets he could signify—and that 
was the full tale of the mischief. But the cyclist 
subsequently reflected, with a curdling of the 
blood, about the awful consequences if the disaster 
had happened on the edge of a precipice instead 
of on the borders of a wheat-field. 

After such an experience, the apparition of 
snakes and big fat green lizards in the road- 
way may be mentioned with a sense of bathos. 
These creatures, indeed, excite no alarm. Only 
in an extreme case may they be dangerous. 
Commonly in Portugal when one espies a brace 
of snakes lovingly coiled together in the middle 
of the well-cooked highway, the inclination urges 
to put on speed to see if haply one may take 
the reptiles unawares—not, of course, to run over 
them ; the imagination declines to tamper with 
the sequel to so barbarous and wanton an act— 
merely, in fact, to see if they may be caught 
napping. The event, however, seldom comes off. 
With an astonishingly quick slide, the snakes 
vanish into the roadside scrub, and the road is 
clear. The lizards, on the other hand, are real 
fun. They do not move so fast, and again and 
again they might lose at least their tails under 
the cyclist’s Juggernaut. They seem to realise this, 
and the air with which they scamper, tail lifted 
high, and one beady black eye upon the intruder, 
compels to laughter. 

It must suffice in conclusion merely to name 
the most tiresome of all the cyclist’s obstructions— 
our friend and enemy, the wind. When he is in 
opposition there is no one so detestable, even as, 
in the contrary case, he is the most affectionate 
and inspiriting of allies. 
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OF ROYAL BLOOD. 
A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CONCLUSION. 


7| ATE that same afternoon the Princess 
| left London for Brandenberg. I 
saw her off at Charing Cross, and 
it is sufficient to say that at the 
moment of parting we were both 
speechless—overwhelmed by regret, 
sorrow, and blank despair. I raised her tiny 
gloved hand to my lips for the last time. My 
heart was bursting with a poignant grief. I 
watched the Continental train steam away across 
the Thames into the mist, then turned into 
the busy turmoil of the Strand with the heaviest 
burden of grief my soul has ever borne. My 
idol was broken. Mélanie, the woman I had 
loved dearer than life, could never be mine— 
never. 

A few days later I sadly returned to my post 
in Brussels, and eagerly watched the newspapers, 
fearing day by day lest, in revenge, Krauss should 
expose the secret of Mélanie’s marriage. Although 
the London police were active, their search was 
in vain. Descriptions of both Krauss and the 
woman Kohn were circulated in every district 
in the Metropolis, and every constable on duty 
remained on the lookout for them. The de- 
tectives on duty at all ports watching embarking 
passengers were duly apprised, and were vigilant 
in their efforts; but days lengthened into weeks, 
until at last it was believed at Scotland Yard 
that both had escaped from the country on the 
evening prior to our interview with Lord Maccles- 
field. 

I had audience of the King on the morning 
after my return to Brussels, and related to him 
the circumstances in which his correspondence 
had been recovered, but without making known 
Mélanie’s marriage or her complicity in the theft 
of the despatch-box. 

At mention of the woman Kohn His Majesty 
said : 

‘You will remember that some time ago I 
expressed to you a strong desire to see her. 
Some two years ago I ascertained that she was 
one of the most accomplished secret agents, and 
it occurred to me she might possibly have had 
a hand in the theft of the despatch-box. My 
Minister in Paris was of the same opinion ; there- 
fore I wished to see her and ascertain if such 
were the truth. If so, I intended to offer her 
her price for the return of the letters. But what 
you have told me fortunately renders this unneces- 
sary. I can only thank you very heartily for 
your successful efforts which have saved my per- 
sonal honour; and as a mark of my esteem I 
desire to confer upon you the Order of Leopold, 


which I trust your Sovereign the Queen will, 
in these exceptional circumstances, allow you to 
accept.’ 

‘I thank your Majesty for the honour, I 
responded ; ‘and I sincerely hope that my Queen 
will give her permission. As your Majesty is 
doubtless aware, the regulations in our diplomatic 
service are very strict regarding the acceptance of 
foreign orders.’ 

‘I am well aware of that,’ answered the King, 
smiling pleasantly. ‘But I will use what personal 
influence I have, for you certainly merit some 
reward more substantial than mere words.’ 


Shortly afterwards, having received renewed © 


expressions of the royal favour, I withdrew, and 
had the satisfaction a fortnight later of receiv- 
ing the handsome insignia of the Order, together 
with the Queen’s gracious permission to accept 
it. 
About a month after my return to Brussels 
the post one morning brought a long rambling 
letter from Judith, dated from Dawes Road, a 
thoroughfare in Walham Green, confessing to the 
murder of Clunes, and giving precise directions as 
to where her accomplice Krauss was in hiding. 
Save that she was prompted by some motive of 
revenge, there seemed no reason whatever why the 
letter should have been written, and its wording 
puzzled me. Knowing, however, that the police 
were still in active search for her, I wired the 
address to Scotland Yard. 

Two hours after the despatch of my telegram 
the police arrived at the house where Judith 
Kohn was lodging under disguise, and bearing 
the name of Franklin. The detectives found the 
door of her room locked, and when they broke it 
open, discovered her lying upon the bed lifeless. 
After writing the letter to me on the previous 
afternoon she had apparently committed suicide, 
using the poison with which she had so swiftly 
and secretly killed poor Gordon. 

Krauss, according to the dead woman’s letter, 
was working as a shoesmith, a trade he once 
followed in his early days in the Austrian army, 
at a farrier’s in the Passage St Pierre, a turning 
off the Boulevard Voltaire in Paris. That same 
afternoon three agents of police went there to 
arrest him, and found him wearing a leather 
apron, and quietly engaged in shoeing a_ horse. 
He was amazed at the suddenness of his arrest ; 
but upon being interrogated, some days later, it 
quickly became apparent to him that the truth 
was out, and before the formalities for his extra- 


dition could be completed he hanged himself in 


the police-cell. 
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Few letters had come to me from Branden- 
berg ; ; but when the details of the death of that 
pair of accomplished spies reached the Embassy 
officially I lost no time in communicating them 
to Mélanie. 

In response, she wrote me a long letter of 
warmest thanks for my efforts, pointing out that 
to me alone was due her freedom from that 
hateful tie, and therefore she owed me a debt 
which she could never hope to repay. The letter, 
which at her desire I at once destroyed, spoke of 
our mutual love in terms of tenderness and deepest 

t. It was true, she wrote, that we had 
loved each other fondly and passionately ; but all 
was now of the past. Ours had, indeed, been a 
dream impossible of realisation; but her final 
words gratified me, and will ever live within my 
heart. ‘I shall remember you, Philip,’ the letter 
ended. ‘I have loved you, and shall remember 
you always—always.’ 

Our correspondence, after that, was, as may be 
well imagined, full of the tenderest passion of a 
platonic love, until one day, coincident with the 
announcement in the newspapers, she wrote in- 
forming me that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
had suggested to her family that she should 
marry the young Prince Adolphe of Hohenzollern. 
I sent her congratulations; but my heart was 
heavy with its burden of sorrow. My love had 
passed from me for ever. 

The royal marriage took place at Potsdam in 
the following spring. I was present in my official 
capacity, having in the meantime been promoted 
to the secretaryship of Embassy at Berlin, under 
that most accomplished of ambassadors, Sir Frank 
Lascelles. The wise maxim of the Marquess of 
Macclesfield, that to be a successful diplomatist a 
man should not marry, consoled me in my long 
hours of regret and melancholy. To satisfy the 
curiosity of those who read this narrative I now 
add that I am still a bachelor. 

I own to a sadness and grief sometimes, and 
more than once since Mélanie’s marriage, when I 
have danced with her at some State ball, or she 
has leaned lightly on my arm at some brilliant 


Court function, a recollection of the old days 
when we were lovers has come vividly back to 
me. But since that well-remembered day when 
she wrote telling me of her engagement no word 
of love has ever been exchanged between us. 

I am philosopher enough to know that things 
are as they should be. Our love was but one of 
those vague dreams of the impossible which, even 
if followed by a flood of sorrow, do much to 
lighten and brighten our lives and make us 
better men and women. Sometimes, when she 
speaks to me, I fancy I detect in those dark, 
beautiful eyes something of the old love-glance of 
long ago. But it is really only a foolish fancy of 
mine. That look is not of love; it is a look of 
extreme happiness, and of confidence that I will 
ever be loyal to her and rigorously preserve the 
secret of her marriage and her tragic widowhood. 

Yes, it is as it should be, even though in the 
lonely silence of my rooms I may sigh sometimes 
during those little indulgences of regret that come 
at intervals to every'man. From the very first 
I had regarded marriage as impossible. We had 
loved each other with a deep, profound, and 
tender affection, yet the barrier of birth was 
impassable—I a struggling diplomatist, and she 
a Hapsburg. 

The Prince and Princess Adolphe of Hohen- 
zollern are now my warmest friends, and I am 
always a welcome guest at their palace. Moving 
in the centre of Berlin Court life as they do, Her 
Highness is often in possession of information of 
highest importance to us in our constant efforts 
to counteract the wiles of French and German 
diplomacy. Truth to tell, therefore, to our 
mutual friendship is due those constant hits 
that we, at the British Embassy, are enabled to 
make, so much to the chagrin of our enemies, 
certain Powers who are ever seeking to outwit us, 
and who little dream that the information upon 
which we so promptly and successfully act comes 
direct from the private circle of the Emperor 
William, or that our informant is actually a 
Princess of the Blood Royal. 

THE END. 


PRIZE POULTRY 


AS A HOBBY. 


By Arruur H. 


See 


ae NY person with a love for fowls who 
Sq has not indulged the desire to keep 
them could not do better than take 
up the breeding and rearing of 
prize poultry ; provided always he 
has at disposal sufficient ground on 
which to erect suitable houses and runs. 

It will be clearly understood that it costs no 
more to keep and feed a dozen first-class fowls 
than the same number of mongrels. To a person 


4 


who really takes a delight in pets there are few 
hobbies so interesting as the breeding and rearing 
of prize fowls; the hobby is remunerative, too, 
as first-class exhibition specimens change hands at 
very high figures, twenty-five pounds being quite 
a common price, and even as much as one hun- 
dred pounds have been given for perfect speci- 
mens. Of course every chicken hatched will not 
develop infto a first-class exhibition bird. The 
percentage of really first-class show-birds bred is 
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small; but when one is bred and reared the 
income and pleasure derived are in many cases 
very considerable. For instance, say fifty chickens 
are reared in one season. Of these perhaps three 
are really excellent specimens; then the remain- 
ing forty-seven may be disposed of at good prices, 
not because they are perfect show-birds, but 
because they are related to the three champions 
which have made a name for themselves and their 
owner in the show-pen. Again, a very tempting 
sum may be offered for one or all of these three 
champions, especially if the breeder is successful 
in winning at one or two of our largest poultry- 
shows—namely, the Dairy, the Palace, and the 
great Birmingham event. These shows are ac- 
knowledged to be the largest and best in the 
kingdom, and the breeder who captures a first 
prize at either will not require to look for a 
merchant for his surplus stock. 

There is a great deal to learn regarding the 
keeping and exhibiting of prize fowls, but those 
possessing the fancy readily acquire the necessary 
knowledge. As to what breed of fowl the 
beginner should keep, that is a matter for per- 
sonal decision; but I would strongly advise the 
keeping of one breed only to start with, for by 
giving your undivided attention to the study of 
a particular breed a satisfactory result is sooner 
arrived at. The novice should take up a breed 
which does not require too much attention, espe- 
cially in getting birds into show condition. He 
must be prepared to part with a little money, too, 
as it is useless to go in for cheap and unreliable 
birds ; but the purchase of high-priced exhibition 
specimens is not essential. What must be got, 
however, is a good pen of stock-birds—say, four 
hens and a cock. 

The beginner must purchase stock-birds only 
from reliable and trustworthy dealers or breeders 
—men who have a good name to preserve, and 
whose interest it is to give good value, as by 
supplying good birds they secure the best possible 
advertisement. Unfortunately there are many 
unscrupulous dealers who prey upon the novice ; 
but honest fanciers with really good stock for sale 
are numerous, and these may be ascertained 
through the agency of the journals published in 
the interest of poultry-keepers. 

Having decided on the breed to be kept, and 
having secured a really first-class breeding-pen, 
the beginner must, of course, have a house and 
run ready for their reception. Now, a few re- 
marks as to the housing of poultry. One necessary 
caution to the beginner is, that he must never 
overstock the fowl-houses and runs. Disaster will 
certainly follow overcrowding, as nothing tends to 
depreciate live-stock sooner. In arranging poultry- 
houses and runs, always endeavour to have them 
facing the south or west, but never the north or 
east. All runs should be roofed over, as this keeps 
the ground dry, and therefore makes it easy to 
clean ; and the birds will enjoy better health than 


if they had no such protection from the elements. 
Where possible, a grass run should be provided 
in addition to the covered runs; but if a grass 
run cannot be provided, the birds must be supplied 
with green food to make up for the want of the 
grass. Fowls consume large quantities of green 
stuff ; and if deprived of this they very soon drop 
into ill health and die. The house should not be 
less than eight feet long, six feet broad, and six 
and a half feet high; and the covered run should 
not be less than twenty feet long and six feet 
broad. Such a house would accommodate a very 
large number of birds; but it is not advisable 
to keep more than ten or twelve in it. To the 
novice this may seem a small number, considering 
the size of the house; but it will be found that 
ten or twelve birds will thrive better than fifty 
would do in the same space. In any case, no 
matter the size of the house and run, never keep 
more than twenty-five birds together. 

When the house an] run has been erected, the 
question is, What is the best thing to put on the 
floor of the run? I answer at once, peat-moss 
litter. First of all the earth in the run should be 
dug up to a depth of, say, a foot and a half, and 
filled in with broken bricks, ashes, rubble, &c. ; 
then cover these with a dressing of earth, and beat 
down firmly. On the surface put the peat-moss 
litter to a depth of from four to six inches. This 
is an ideal run, as the moss-litter is very absorptive 
and will act as a deodoriser, and it need not be 
renewed oftener than two or three times in a 
year. A dust-bath must also be provided for the 
birds; this may be a box about two feet square 
by one foot deep, filled to a depth of, say, six 
inches with fine ashes in which you have mixed 
a little ground sulphur. Place this box in a 
corner of the covered run, and renew the con- 
tents every fortnight. There should be a box 
eighteen inches long by six inches broad and six 
deep, divided into two compartments, with a 
good supply of flint grit in one division and 
broken oyster-shells in the other. Fresh water 
must be given eyery morning. 

The fowls should have only two solid feeds 
a day. The first feed should be a hot one, given 
about eight o’clock in the morning. This may 
consist of any of the poultry-meals so frequently 
advertised ; but it is advisable to buy these from 
well-known and trustworthy firms only. Never 
give the birds more than they can eat with relish, 
for if food is allowed to stand in the feeding- 
troughs very long the birds take a dislike to it, 
and will waste instead of eating it. About twelve 
noon some green stuff should be given them, and 
at three in the afternoon a feed of good sound 
wheat or oats. Never feed poultry on Indian 
meal or corn; it is most injurious. Barley may, 
with advantage, be given as a change; but there 
is no grain better than good sound wheat. If the 


. fowls are to be closely confined, a barrow-load of 


old lime should be put down in a corner of the 
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run; this will be greatly enjoyed, and is very 
necessary for laying birds, as it greatly assists in 
the formation of the egg-shells, and prevents soft 
shelled eggs being laid. 

It is advisable that the interior of the hen- 
house should be gone over with lime-wash in 
which a little carbolic acid has been mixed, as this 
will prevent the collection of insects and keep 
the house in a sweet and healthy condition. The 
nest-boxes should also be washed with the same 
mixture, and a little dry lime-powder put in the 
bottom of the boxes will be beneficial. All the 
nests should be made of nice, sweet hay, which 
should be changed at least once a month. 

Now as to the rearing of the chickens. If the 
breeder desires to exhibit at the early shows, it 
is, of course, necessary to have early chickens, I 
think, however, it is a mistake to hatch too many 
very early birds, as they drop into the moult just 
when the regular show-season is beginning; so 
that, at best, perhaps only two shows can be 
got out of them before they become useless as 
show-birds so far as that season is concerned. 
However, if it is decided to have a few really 
early birds, the eggs must be set about the end 
of December, so that the chickens hatch out about 
the middle of January. All chickens hatched 
before the 1st of January are excluded from com- 
peting in the cockerel and pullet classes at shows 
where classes are provided for them. 

Great care must be exercised in the rearing of 
chickens, early or late, for many a good bird has 
been ruined through improper treatment while still 
a chick. They must be well fed, and fed on food 
which will keep them growing, as size counts a 
great deal in the show-pen. <A chicken does not* 
require food for at least twenty-four hours after 
it is hatched, and will sometimes not even look 
at the food placed before it until thirty hours 
old; therefore no alarm need be felt if the 
chickens do not at once pick up the food placed 
before them. If the eggs are set under a hen 
and she is allowed to hatch them, she will look 
after their wants at the proper time if provided 
with the necessary food. Never disturb the hen 
while the chickens are hatching, for this will 
simply increase her excitement and probably cause 
the loss of some, valuable birds. The day after 
the first chicken is hatched the breeder should 
ascertain if all the chicks are out, and if so, 
remove all broken egg-shells from under the hen 
and remake the nest with fresh hay. Then place 
a little chicken-food near the nest ; in good time 
the hen will take her little ones to it. This first 
food should consist of finely-grated bread mixed 
with a little hard-boiled egg chopped up fine. 
The chickens should be fed every two hours until 
they are a fortnight old, then every three hours 
until they are two to three months old. The 
chopped egg can be discontinued after the third 
day, and a little good coarse oatmeal added instead 
to the bread-crumbs. This should be slightly 


damped, but not made wet. After the chickens 
are ten days old a little grain may be given— 
buckwheat is a capital grain for chickens. A 
little onion chopped up and mixed with their 
soft food occasionally is very beneficial, and is 
greedily devoured by the chicks. A supply of 
small flint grit must be kept in a place where 
the chickens can get at it, as it aids their 
digestion. 

Regarding water for chickens. This is a ques- 
tion on which a large number of fanciers differ. 
Some say chickens should get no water until they 
are four weeks old; others say they should have 
as much as they will take from the first. Now, 
personally, I have never noticed much difference 
between chickens which have had water from the 
very first and those from which it has been with- 
held until they were four weeks old. I would 
strongly advocate, however, that if water is to be 
given from the first it should be boiled, as 
I think a large percentage of deaths among 
chickens can be traced to the water. Therefore, 
boil the water and thereby eliminate everything 
injurious. After the chickens are three to four 
weeks old the bread-crumb and oatmeal feed- 
ing may be discontinued, and the’ birds fed on 
chicken-meal. This meal can also be had from 
dealers. 

All young chickens must be kept in separate 
runs from the old fowls, otherwise they will not 
thrive. Again, when the chicks are about eight 
weeks old the pullets must be separated from the 
cockerels, as thereby they will thrive much better. 
Never kill a chicken because its feathers are not 
the colour they should be. The birds will cast 
their chicken feathers, and the new feathers will 
come all right. I am always very pleased when 
I see my chickens with plenty of pure white 
feathers, for I know that when the chicken 
feathers moult out, the black of the adult 
feathers will be all the more intense and pure 
in colour. 

The best time to hatch chickens is the end of 
March or beginning of April. These birds when 
they get their adult feathers will not moult until 
next season, and are, therefore, available for the 
principal shows. If well cared for they will 
stand a good deal of showing, although it is a 
great mistake to overshow birds. When the chicks 
are about five months old those intended for 
showing should be selected and their training 
commenced. It sounds rather funny, no doubt, to 
read that young birds intended for shows require 
training ; nevertheless it is the case. Many good 
birds have been passed over by judges simply 
because they were wild and untrained. The birds 
must be tame and bold, so that when the judge 
comes round they will not fly all over the show- 
pen, but will come boldly up to the front and 
show themselves off, at the same time allowing 
the judge to handle them if he so desires. The 
best way to proceed is to get a few show-pens 
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from a maker, and have them fitted up in a shed 
or outhouse. Into these place the birds you 
desire to train. As is to be expected, the birds 
will at first be rather wild; but with the exer- 
cise of a little patience they will become quite 
tame. Do not overfeed them; in fact, cut down 
their daily supply a little, for a bird that cannot 
get exercise does not require so much food as one 
which has its freedom. After the birds are fairly 
well tamed the breeder must proceed to train 
them to show off their fine qualities; and to do 
this he will require to use what is known as a 
judging-stick. This is a thin wand about two and 
a half feet long, with which the birds are stroked 
to make them turn round in their pens. At first 
they will be rather afraid of the stick; but a 
little patience and perseverance will soon accustom 
them to being stroked, and they will then show 
themselves off to the best advantage. It is not 
desirable to keep show-birds shut up in these 
pens for more than two days at a time, so that 
the training may extend over a fortnight; and 
it will be found that after the birds are properly 
trained they will not require to go through the 
same process again. 

When entering birds for a show be very careful 
in filling up the entry-form, and see that the 
birds are entered in their proper classes. If 
the entries have been accepted, labels will be 
received from the secretary of the show, and 
these should be attached to the hampers before 
sending the birds off. Great care should be taken 
that the class number is correctly stated on each 
label, and that the name and address of the ex- 
hibitor is on the reverse side. Birds should 


always be sent off in time to arrive at the show 
on the evening previous to the opening, as by so 
doing they will have time to recover from the 
effects of the journey. If the exhibitor cannot 
attend personally, the secretary will see that the 
birds are returned to him at the close of the 
exhibition. It is, however, an advantage to the 
beginner to attend the shows, for by so doing he 
will get to know the type of bird he should 
endeavour to breed. 

My advice to young exhibitors is: Never be 
disheartened by defeat ; have a definite object in 
view, and strive to attain it. This object should 
be to breed better birds than Mr X., who has 
perhaps been winning all over the country; and 
when you have attained this proud position you 
must keep on breeding the best birds. After a 
few successes you will very soon forget the struggle 
for the attainment of position, and your name 
will become well known throughout the poultry 
world, and orders for birds and eggs for setting 
will soon begin to come in. Always act honestly 
in your dealings, and have nothing whatever to 
do with fanciers who are not above doing a shady 
trick ; they will soon reap their reward. 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured 
to give a few hints to those inclined to take up 
the breeding and rearing of prize poultry. There 
is, however, still a great deal to be told; but it 
would occupy far more space than is at my dis- 
posal. One thing I may say to the beginner 
regarding the rearing of prize poultry is, that he 
will learn far more by actual experience than by 
reading. Nevertheless, what information I have 
given in these lines may be found acceptable. 


A JEST THAT CAME HOME TO ROOST. 
By W. Scott KING. 


oe Y special sympathies, if my profes- 
6sion will permit me to possess 
any, gather around three types of 
our modern English humanity : the 
schoolboy, the soldier, and the 
convict. This is largely to be 
accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that during 
the past twelve years I have held successively 
three chaplaincies: one in a boys’ school, one in 
a military barracks, aud one in a convict prison. 
How they compare with each other in duties 
generally it is not within the boundaries of this 
story to show, seeing that it has to do with, or 
rather grew out of, the last chaplaincy of the 
three. Still, I perhaps may be allowed to say 
that, in the matter of supplying fascinating 
opportunity for the study of mental and moral 
vagaries, there is little to choose between a school- 
room, a parade-ground, and a cell; though, of 
course, in point of tragic interest, Dartmoor comes 
easily first. Such is my personal experience. 


As might be expected, association with these 
three institutions has brought me already a small 
hundred of somewhat romantic and out-of-the-way 
experiences, which will doubtless, in due time, 
bring much welcome grist to the mill of my 
future biographer. But lest there should be in 
my case any miscarriage of justice in this 
respect—I have known many in Dartmoor, 
which make me apprehensive—and no biographer 
be appointed, I am now about to make 
public, if not the most thrilling or important, 
certainly the most irritating, and also comic, 
adventure and coincidence which my Dartmoor 
chaplaincy has yet brought to me. I have had 
others, as I say. For example, the other day I 
had a nasty fall from my bicycle, and on being 
‘carried unconscious into a neighbouring hospital, 
what was my surprise on coming round to recog- 
nise in the young house-surgeon binding up my 
ankle one of my ‘boys’ to whom it seems but 
yesterday I was preaching muscular Christianity 
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in the dim old college chapel! Again, my summer 
holiday this year I spent in Egypt, and my 
chagrin may be pictured when I say that in Cairo 
I discovered, in an old half curiosity, half pawn 
shop, a silver watch which I had given to a 
young artilleryman, who was a favourite of mine, 
upon his departure with his regiment to join 
Lord Kitchener’s forces. He, poor fellow! had 
pawned it perhaps to buy stamps for home letters. 
1 always put the best construction I can upon 
ambiguous acts. But, alas! the pledge will never 
be redeemed, for he who held the pawn-ticket— 
or whatever the Egyptian equivalent of that 
familiar English curiosity is called—found his 
grave amid the red, trampled sands before 
Omdurman, ‘The keepsake returned to its origi- 
nal owner for the sum of seven-and-six pence. 
However, all these minor coincidences and 
semi-adventures—for a complete catalogue of which 
I must entreat the reader to await as patiently 
as he can my afore-mentioned biography—retire 
from the foreground of interest, at least in my 
personal, though possibly prejudiced, judgment, at 
the entrance of the incident which I am about 
to relate. For its complete understanding, and 
in order to appreciate its ironic humour—though 
not till it was past did I discover that it was 
ironically humorous—it will be necessary for me 
to go back some eighteen months, to the date of 
my relinquishing my post of chaplain in Her 
Majesty’s penal establishment at Dartmoor, and 
to the occasion of my farewell service within its 
granite gateway. I keenly felt leaving the men, 
many of whom I knew so intimately, and some 
of whom I had learnt to respect and even admire ; 
and, as they stood before me for the last time 
in the little adjudication-room, where I held my 
services, clad in their rough yellow jackets, many 
of them decorated with that terrible black letter 
L, which denotes a life-sentence, I felt a twinge 
of heart as I began to tell them that my 
ministry among them had come to an end, and 
that I was bound for a church in that desired 
haven of every convict—London. Of course I 
was not guilty of tantalisingly reminding them 
that London was the haven where they would 
be; but, adopting a cheery demeanour with them, 
as was my habit, I said at the close of my 
address—I never inflicted ‘sermons’ upon them, 
deeming their punishment already sufficiently 
great—‘I am sorry to say that this is my last 
service with you, as I am shortly removing to 
London, having been appointed to a church there,’ 
&e. This announcement was received by my 
yellow - jackets with many symptoms of sorrow 
and regret, if I may be pardoned saying so. 
Then one of them spoke, and spoke, I still feel 
convinced, without intending more than he said, 
and quite innocent of any subtlety of suggestion : 
‘We’re sorry you’re going, chaplain; but we 
won’t say good-bye as if we shouldn’t see you 
again; as, maybe, when our papers come down 


{dismissal or discharge papers], we shall find 
you out and give you a call some fine day.’ 

At this some of his companions smiled hope- 
fully, and I think innocently too; but some 
looked less inclined to smile than I ever saw 
them, for they were ‘lifers, as the schedules 
call them. 

Then the spirit of unwonted facetiousness took 
a momentary possession of me, and I answered 
with what I have since thought was a look of 
insinuation which the Home Office might lave 
considered almost a breach of discipline: ‘That 
would give me very great pleasure indeed ; that 
is, if you mean what you say literally, that 
you will give me a call some fine day, for 1 
have a strong aversion to receiving midnight 
callers.” It was a match to the touchwood of 
their still smouldering propensities ; the convicts 
grinned all over their clean-cropped faces, even 
the non-smiling ones, and nudged each other 
in evident token that they ‘twigged’ the retiring 
chaplain’s little jest. - 

As I went down the line shaking hands with 
each man, as I always did, I noticed quite a 
creditable beard on the face of the spokesman of 
a& moment earlier. 

‘So you will be out in three months or less, 
Gostick, I see,’ I said, for the men are allowed 
to abandon the razor (a species of clipper) a few 
months before being discharged, if they wish. 

‘Yes, sir, he replied, affectionately rubbing his 
chin; ‘and I’m going to the big city same as 
you. I've got a place ready for me, and I’m 
going to have a shot at what you’re always 
telling us to—begin afresh.’ 

‘That’s right, Gostick, my man. I am glad to 
think at least one thing I have said in this 
¥oom is going to be remembered and acted upon ;’ 
and in five minutes the guard had presented 
arms to me for the last time at the gates of 
Dartmoor Prison. 

The trivial matter just referred to—so trivial 
that an hour after its occurrence, even five minutes 
after, it was wholly forgotten by me—is only now 
mentioned because» a few months later it was 
destined to return to my memory under most 
curious and annoying circumstances; and I say 
this at the risk of spoiling my story, because I 
am anxious to assure the reader that it is not 
my habit to put everything that happens to me 
under a magnifying-glass, as possibly my garru- 
lousness has already tempted him to think. 
Even had it been an incident worthy to be 
embalmed, it would have stood no chance of 
being so; for during the following two months 
every moment and every thought of my life were 
being monopolised by the taking of life’s most 
momentous step. I married ! 

If ever a man is entitled to live in the actual 
present, unmindful of the past and indifferent to 
the future, it is surely when he is away upon 
his honeymoon ; and, as that Elysian holiday was 
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spent amid the absorbing gaieties of the French 
capital, it will readily be believed that all 
thoughts of the convict prison away amid its 
prehistoric tors were entirely engulfed. Nor when 
we returned to our new home in Denbigh Street, 
S.W., had they a much better chance of lifting 
their heads above water ; for there was our house 
to arrange, our pictures to hang, our At Home 
days to becomingly engineer, aud above all—oh, 
far above all!—our wedding presents to examine, 
admire, and locate. Among these—though com- 
parison of wedding presents is doubly odious— 
was a solid silver tea-urn of very great rarity 
of design, and consequently especially valued by 
us. It was the gift of my wife’s aunt, an eccen- 
tric old lady with whom she had been brought 
up. In deference to this fact we had placed it 
at the head of the list of our wedding presents, 
which we had sent to the Morning Post. . 

Talking of that list, by the way, recalls to 
my mind a reflection of mine when I read 
down its glittering items. I never fully grasped 
the number or value of our presents till I 
saw them in print. They looked nothing in 
comparison when arranged for inspection in the 
reception-room. ‘Solid silver sugar-sifter, the gift 
of the Misses Fairbrother, looks magnificent ; but 
the insignificance of the actual little utility itself 
when it was at last identified upon the table, 
half-concealed by a set of laced doilies, was very 
disenchanting. 

Now, my wife had never resided in London 
before, and consequently she was deeply imbued 
with the provincial notion that every house in 
the wicked Metropolis is broken into and robbed 
at least once a fortnight. 

‘The list of our presents in the Morning Post 
would be sure to attract a good deal of notice,’ 
she said to me; ‘and we shall have them stolen 
some night when we are all asleep, you’ll see.’ 

In vain I endeavoured to convince her that we 
had no grounds for fear, and that our ewe lamb, 
beyond price though it was to us, was not—what 
shall I do with my metaphor ?—fat enough to 
excite the covetousness of the London house- 
breaker so long as Kensington and Belgravia, not 
to mention Park Lane, were possessed of locks 
that skeleton keys would fit; but my arguments 
were ineffective, and I regret to be compelled to 
say that we had our initial domestic disagreement 
over the alleged insecurity of our dining-room 
window-shutters. 

One day, on returning from an afternoon’s 
pastoral visiting, I found my wife deep in the 
pages of one of my numerous books dealing with 
criminology. It was a most fascinating work by 
my friend Major Arthur Griffiths. 

‘Do you know, dearest, what we ought to do?’ 
she asked as I entered the room. 

‘Do? What?’ 

‘He says—this man, this Mr Griffitls—that 
every London householder should possess three 


things as security against burglars: . tinkler, a 
tattler, and a twinkler.’ 

I laughed. ‘And what are they, ri you sup- 
pose 

‘Ohi, he tells you. The tinkler, of course, is 
a bell, to be hung outside; a tattler is a dog— 
a terrier dog if possible; and the twinkler—well, 
you can easily guess that that is a light. Do 
you think those night-lights I have would do?’ 

This accident of my wife’s lighting upon my 
criminal library involved me in a very consider- 
able outlay, for by the end of the week a huge 
bell adorned the outside wall near our bedroom 
window, a trim little fox-terrier sat upon our 
hearthrug, and upon our toilet-table lay a little 
stack of night-light boxes. 

‘Now aunt’s tea-urn is quite safe, I am sure,’ 
my wife announced, with heavy conviction ; ‘and 
I shall feel I can sleep soundly.’ 

She did sleep soundly, alas! Would she had 
not; for, two nights after, our house was broken 
into, our solid silver tea-urn taken, and Rip—that 
is, our new terrier—left poisoned upon the hall 
mat. 

On coming down in the morning our new maid 
found the dining-room window-catch wrenched 
back, the shutters opened, and, what was at first 


sight a little perplexing, all our silver tied up in 


the tablecloth but left upon the floor. Evidently 
the thieves had been disturbed, and had been 
forced to leave behind them the bulk of their 
booty. Unluckily, however, they had managed, 
before their flight, to seize a few things, among 
them the solid silver tea-urn. 

I endured with much fortitude the ‘There! I 
told you how it would be’ scolding which in- 
evitably followed, and really I felt greatly vexed 
and humiliated at our loss myself, particularly in 
view of our elaborate precautions. I also mentally 
put a rod in pickle for my friend the Major, 
whose alliterative safeguards we had adopted with 
such niortifying results, 

The police investigations which I at once put 
in train led to nothing being discovered of the 
thieves, as I fear I anticipated ; for, as the reader 
will remember, I am an old prison chaplain, and 
my conviction grows that until we start a school 
where the science of thief-catching will be taught 
by a capable professorial staff of ex-convicts, we 
Londoners will retain our solid silver tea-urns 
upon a very insecure tenure. 

Now the pace of my story quickens, for which 
increase of speed, no doubt, the reader will be 
grateful. 

I was up in the City one morning, about three 
months after the loss of our wedding present, 
when I saw a bill-sticker posting up an announce- 
ment of the annual meeting of a suciety in whose 
objects I was much interested. I stopped to read 
it, and had run my eye down as far as the name 
of the chairman, when I heard a voice at my 
elbow : 
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‘Chaplain !’ 

I looked round: it was the voice of the Dill- 
sticker—the voice of Gostick, of Dartmoor memory. 
Me greeted me with great warmth and most 
evident pleasure; and when I congratulated him 
upon his release and entrance upon an honest 
vecupation his face beamed with pride. 

‘You should see what a snug little place we’ve 
got, chaplain, he went on; ‘and if I might 
make so bold, I should be fine and pleased for 
you to come and have a look at us some day 
when you are down our way. We’re fixed up 
in Chelsea.’ He told me the name of the street, 
and the number. 

‘I will certainly do so,’ I replied; ‘and you 
must come and see me—acvording to your 
promise” I smiled as 1 recalled the convict’s 
words in the little far-away adjudication-room, 
Curiously enough, my own would-be facetious 
rejoinder to that promise did not occur to 
me then; but it occurred to me later, I assure 
you. 

How amused Gostick would be, I soliloquised, 
did he know that his old chaplain, to whom 
he and his mates had so often confided their 
burglarious escapades, had himself been victimised 
since coming to London ! 


When I told my wife of my encounter she _ 


betrayed another symptom of her provincial birth 
and training. 

‘Tell him, dearest, about our losing our tea- 
urn,’ she said eagerly. ‘No doubt he will kuow 
who took it’ 

‘My darling,’ I replied, ‘do you really imagine 
—I know your aunt would not give us any- 
thing that was not really good—but do you 
really imagine that our tea-urn was so exception- 
ally valuable that the fortunate rascal who stole 
it from us would go round informing every 
thief and ex-thief in London of his good luck?’ 
I meant this to be fine sarcasm, and final; but 
it was not final, 

‘Anyway you might tell him,’ she persisted. 

I resolved, though with no hope as to practical 
results, that I would. That resolve I never 
carried out. 

The week after my meeting with my old 
Dartmoor acquaintance, chancing to be in the 
neighbourhood of Chelsea, I called at the address 
he had given me, and received from both Gostick 
and his wife—a decent little woman who had 
loyally kept home together during her husband’s 
incarceration—a right royal welcome. Everything 
about the house was comfortable, if simple, and 
I was obliged to yield to their united impor- 
tunities to stay and have a cup of tea with them. 
As we sat in the little front parlour Gostick 
gave me a hurried summary of his experience 
since his liberation, the hardships he had 


endured through social ostracism, the galling 
surveillance of the police—in a word, the old, 
old story of the obstacles we put in the way 


of a ticket-of-leave man’s return to respectable 
life. 

‘Now it is my turn to tell a story, I said, 
anticipating much amusement in watching the 
effect on- Gostick of my recital of the adventure 
of our absconding tea-urn. 

‘Neither have I had everything as I should 
like since I left Dartmoor. For example, what 
would you say if 1 told you that your old 
chaplain had ’—— 

I did uot carry out the sentence, neither then 
nor ever, for the parlour door opened and the 
convict’s wife came in with the tea-tray. It was 
not that I did not wish her to hear the story ; 
it was something that I saw on her tray—our 
solid silver tea-urn ! 

For a moment I was incapable of articulation, 
even of exclaiming ‘Oh!’ but the next I scented 
an interesting ‘case ;’ and, my love for criminal 
investigation waxing warm, I controlled my face 
and put my nose to the trail. 

I was placed at the right hand of the convict’s 
wife for tea, and so close to the tea-urn—I 
mean my owu—that I could read the inscription 
quite plainly: ‘To Dear Florence and Richard, 
on the occasion of their marriage, from their 
affectionate Aunt Eleanor’—and once or twice, as 
I watched my hostess manipulate the quaint little 
tap to liberate the tea, it was quite as much as 
I could do to prevent myself laughing outright 
at the absurdity and irony of the scene. ‘What 
if my wife could look in upon us!’ I thought; 
and then I smiled—I absolutely could not avoid 
it. 

But how in the name of magic, ancient and 
modern, had it got here? I was so busy forming 
conjectural answers to this question that my 
friends found me a strange and absent-minded 
conversationalist, I am sure. 

Now for a shot at a venture, I thought. 

‘What au exceedingly handsome tea-wn you 
have here, Mrs Gostick! Do you know I am 
wicked enough to admire it to the extent of 
wanting to slip it into my pocket when I leave.’ 

Good! My arrow had gone home. Gostick and 
his wife turned violently red. 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid that I shall,’ 1 said re- 
assuringly. 

‘Haven’t you told the chaplain?’ said my 
hostess, addressing the convict. 

‘I’m going to directly, he answered, and 
shifted the tack upon a new line, 

When tea was over and we were alone the 
ex-convict told me the following curious story, 
which, stripped of its picturesque thieves’ slang, 
ran thus: 

After being liberated from Pentonville Jail he 
had rejoined his wife and commenced to look 
for employment. Time after time he had been 
successful; but when it came to the kuowledge 
of the employers that he was a ticket-of-leave 
manu instant dismissal had followed. Then his 
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heart began to go down, He had struggled to 
take the advice I had given him, and break from 
the old life; but the door seemed closed. When 
in this despairing mood he had met a chum of 
his previous dishonest days, who had fomented 
his despondency by assuring him that once down 
was always down, and had wound up by iuvit- 
ing him to join in a ‘burst’ the following evening. 
There had been a wedding in a certain ueigh- 
bourhood, the man told Gostick, and the Morning 
Post gave a list of most valuable presents. Would 
he join in a ‘burst’ to try and get possession of 
these? The old burglarious mania returned and 
pleaded for one more indulgence. Accordingly 
he had consented. ‘But there was a blessed little 
dog what barked the place down till we stopped 
‘is mouth, chaplain; and then, just as we was 
ready to march, we thought we heard them get- 
ting about upstairs, and we bolted. Dartmoor ’as 
took a lot of uerve out of me. But I just 
collared one thing, and that’s the tea-urn what 
you admired this tea-time. Then I was sorry I’d 
been tempted back to the old game; and I 
thought of what you’d said to me, and I felt I 
couldn’t give you a look up if I took to the old 
business again. As luck would have it, the next 
day I got the job I’m on now—bill-sticking. 
Then I wanted to send the urn back, and I 
couldn’t help wondering whether “Florence and 
Richard ”—these are the names on it—had missed 
it much. I never used to think these things; but 
it’s Dartmoor and you w’at done it.’ 

‘Why did not you send it back?’ I inquired, 
much interested. 

‘Well, now, ’ere’s a funny thing; women is 
funny, you know. My wife somehow took a 
fancy to the thing, and she says, “Let’s keep it, 
and whenever you feels tempted just have a look 
at it;” and so “Florence and Richard ”—why, 
they ’re a sort of danger-signal to us.’ The ticket- 
of-leave man laughed, and I joined in with him, 
seeing more humour than he. 

‘But it must go back, nevertheless, I said, 
becoming serious again. ‘If you will promise to 
restore it 1 will see that you get a danger-signal 
in its place—just like it, in fact;’ and I made 
up my mind to ask Aunt Eleanor’s permission, 
and my wife's, 

The convict promised. ‘1’ll get the address 
from my pal, and send it by post. I promise, 
chaplain’ 

He left me to go and tell his wife what I 
had induced him to promise ; and, being alone, a 
sudden idea suggested itself to my mind. There, 
on the little sideboard, where it had been placed 
after being washed, stuod the notorious tea-urn. 
Would they notice it if I took it? The parlour 
was seldom used. I would risk it. In a moment 
I had folded my overcoat round it and was named 
to leave when Gostick returned. 

‘Here is my address, No, I thank you; it is 
not cold. I’ll not put my coat on. Now mind, 


I shall expect to see you in a few days, and to 
hear that Florence and Richard have received 
their aunt’s kind gift a again. Good-evening, 
Gostick.’ 

My wife and I ae a really uproarious 
evening discussing our novel situation, and specu- 
lating on what would happen when Gostick and 
his wife discovered their loss. It would really 
be rather rich, we thought, for the thief to have 
stolen from lim that which he had stolen, and 
by the very person to whom it belonged. The 
next day nothing happened, and the solid silver 
tea-urn reigned again on our dining-room side- 
board. Two days later I was sitting reading the 
newspaper in the same room—I desired our inter- 
view to take place in the presence of the urn— 
when Gostick was announced, I shall never 
forget the look on his face as he entered ; it was 
second only to the look which came to his face 
ten minutes later. When salutations were over 
he dashed into his subject. 

‘Chaplain! what do ye think?’ 

‘That you seem to be greatly upset about 
something.’ 

‘Upset! I should just think I am. It’s no 
good a fellow trying to be honest. You know as 
you told me to send the tea-urn back? Well, 
blest if we wasn’t broke into ourselves that 
very night, or next, and they’ve took it. Now 
what’ 

‘Inform the police,’ I suggested. 

The ex-convict’s look was beyond characterisa- 
tion in comicality at my suggestion. 

‘An’ tell ’em as I’ve ’ad my stolen property 
stolen from me?’ he commented. 

Before precipitating the climax I thought 
there was a chance for me to drive home my 
oft-repeated lesson, but from a new vantage- 
ground. 

‘Now, Gostick,’ I said, ‘your present feelings 
ought to help you to understand what the feelings 
of other people are who have’—— 

‘Chaplain 

‘What?’ I said, breaking off. 

‘There is the blessed tea-urn hisself!’ Gazing 
round the room in his perplexity, his eye had 
wandered to the sideboard. 

‘Your loss has made you suspicious, Gostick,’ 
I answered ; ‘that tea-urn is mine—was given to 
my wife aud myself as a wedding present.’ 

I was too late; he had sprung towards it 
and was reading the inscription aloud, ‘To Dear 
Florence and Richard’—— 

I have seen many men and boys ‘put to con- 
fusion,’ covered with shame and bewildered with 
damning evidence ; but never have I seen a face 
so transformed into one personified blush as I 
saw then. 

‘So it was your crib we cracked !’ he panted. 

‘And it was your “crib” I cracked,’ I rejoined. 
. We each had five minutes for reflection, and in 
the ex-convict’s case for recovering and cooling, 
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Then Gostick said, with a queer smile hanging 
round his lips, ‘I said maybe I’d give you a look 
up when you came to town—didn’t I, chaplain? 
Well, I’m’—— 

‘But you forgot I told you I objected to 
midnight callers.’ 


Mr and Mrs Gostick, of Chelsea, still draw tea 


from the solid silver tea-urn which headed our 
list of wedding presents; and for many months 
now ‘Dear Florence and Richard’ have successfully 
sustained for the ex-convict the praiseworthy réle 
of danger-signal. For myself: well, I am not 
likely soon to forget either my own solitary 
assumption of the réle of cracksman, or the jest 
which so strangely came home to roost. 


THE MONTH: 


RIFLE-RANGES. 


a] MONG the many salutary lessons 
this nation is learning from the 
war in South Africa is the urgent 
necessity for providing rifle-ranges 
which shall be easy of access to 
those in our towns and cities who 
desire to become proficient marksmen. At the 
present time the Volunteer rifleman has often a 
journey of an hour or more to the butts where 
alone practice is permitted, and he has also to 
pay for the ammunition he expends. All this 
must now be altered, and ranges found within 
our towns instead of outside them. Short closed 
ranges of the character needed are not uncommon 
on the Continent, and could be erected in our 
own country with little difficulty. The French 
include ‘shooting at a mark’ as one of the sub- 
jects of education at the primary schools, and can 
actually boast of one thousand eight hundred 
shooting clubs ; while Switzerland, with a popu- 
lation of less than three millions, has no fewer 
than three thousand three hundred _rifle-clubs, 
with a membership of two hundred thousand. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


The Automobile Club at Paris has thrown out 
an offshoot in the shape of the Aéro Club, whose 
business it will be to solve the problem of flying 
through the air. At first sight it would appear 
that there is little in common between road trac- 
tion and aeronautics; but the French auto-cars 
do their best to ‘fly’ along the roads, as many 
unfortunate pedestrians know to their cost, and 
this is apparently the connecting-link. We may 
also note that both groups of experimenters are 
endeavouring to find the most efficient motor 
which shall at the same time be of very light 
weight. The new club starts with money to back 
its labours, for an anonymous donor has presented 
it with a sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, 
which is to be awarded to the inventor of the 
flying-machine which will start from a given 
point, go round the Eiffel Tower, and return to 
its starting-place. The distance, about eleven 
kilométres, must be covered in half-an-hour, and 
the prize must be awarded within the next five 
years. The interest on the capital sum is to be 
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given each year to the person who makes the 
greatest advance towards solving the problem of 
aerial flight. 


THE COMMON EEL. 


In the course of a series of interesting lectures 
recently delivered by Professor Ray Lankester at 
the Royal Institution, London, particulars not 
generally known were. given concerning the breed- 
ing habits of the eel. It is quite erroneous to 
believe that these creatures breed anywhere except 
in the sea, where the eggs are laid and hatched 
at great depths—often five hundred fathoms. A 
dozen years ago some fishes called Leptocephali 
were regarded as a distinct species ; but at length 
one of them, kept in an aquarium, developed into 
a conger-eel. Later on the transformation of 
various kinds of Leptocephali was followed, and 
they were found all to change into eels, one 
species being recognised as the common eel. 
Immense numbers of these must exist at great 
depths in the sea, and they subsequently ascend 
the rivers as elvers, and will sometimes push 
their way across wet grass to ponds which have 
no direct communication with the rivers. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


A wonderful institution for the treatment of 
consumptives is being built near the beautiful 
city of Palermo, in Sicily, where the inmates 
will be surrounded by temples, grottos, and 
marble statues placed in lovely grounds, which 
will be illuminated at night by thousands of 
lamps. The treatment pursued will be the 
modern one, embracing constant fresh air and 
ample diet, while the capricious appetite will be 
ministered to by a French chef. In addition to 
all the other luxuries promised at this unique 
home for consumptives, the patients will have the 
use of a yacht of three hundred tons. Accommo- 
dation for about one hundred patients will be 
provided, and the profits of the concern, after all 
expenses have been paid, will go towards provid- 
ing for the wants of poorer sufferers. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO JOHN RUSKIN. 


The idea* has been mooted that it would be 
well that some memorial of John Ruskin should 
be erected in the English Lake District, which he 
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loved so well, and Canon Rawnsley of Keswick, 
with whom the idea originated, suggests that 
Friar’s Crag on Derwentwater, or Keswick Lake, 
as it is often called, would be a suitable spot for 
the purpose. Ruskin much admired the spot, 
and is known to have held the opinion that from 
it one of the finest prospects in Europe could be 
surveyed. It is suggested that the memorial 
might take the form of an Early British cross, 
with a bronze tablet on one side bearing a 
passage from Ruskin’s works. Admirers of the 
great writer who care to contribute to the cost of 
the undertaking should communicate with Canon 
Rawnsley. 


A NEW TYPE-WRITER. 


There is a distinctness and pleasant neatness 
about a type-written letter which is much appre- 
ciated by the man of business, and no doubt 
_many have wished that the same good qualities 
could be conferred upon their ledgers and day- 
books. The Hatch Type-writer has been designed 
to meet this want; as, although it can be used 
for all the customary work of a type-writer, the 
entire machine can be placed on guides above 
an open book, and will print upon the page 
any words and figures required. The machine 
is cleverly contrived, and comprises many novel 
features. With it letters can be written direct 
into a book, the desired number of copies being 
simultaneously secured by manifolding. 


THE CURE OF CANCER. 


It is a matter for thankfulness that the close 
of the nineteenth century is identified with many 
new methods of combating disease. Tuberculosis, 
which has hitherto claimed such multitudes of 
victims, is yielding to the open-air treatment, and 
now there seems to be some hope that the dread 
malady known as cancer will be found to be 
amenable to treatment. In order to study the 
nature of the disease from every possible point 
of view, special laboratories have recently been 
erected at the Middlesex Hospital, London, and 
we may reasonably hope that by carefully con- 
ducted scientific investigation the light of know- 
ledge will be thrown upon a_ scourge which 
hitherto has been deemed incurable. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cassier’s Magazine points out that the periodically 
recurring agitation in favour of the compulsory 
use of the metric system does not take into account 
the enormous cost and inconvenience which the 
change would entail. More than twenty years 
ago, in a report to the Franklin Institute, a cal- 
culation was made that in a well-regulated machine- 
shop doing miscellaneous work and employing 
two hundred and fifty workmen, the cost of the 
change would be something like one hundred and 
twenty pounds per man. It must be remembered 
that all the scale-beams in the country would 


have to be regraduated and readjusted, and 
thousands of tons of weights and myriads of 
measures of all capacities thrown aside. Besides 
this, the great mass of English-speaking workmen 
would have a new language to learn. To the 
student, who never handles rule or measure, but 
merely deals with them in calculation, the change 
does not seem to embody anything which cannot 
be easily dealt with by legal enactment; but to 
the worker, to the dealer, and to the ordinary 
buyer the question is a serious one indeed. Any 
one who chooses can use metric measurements ; 
but for the Government to oblige people to do so 
would be an arbitrary act which they would be 
neither willing nor able to bear. 


A GLUT OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The enormous increase in newspaper publication 
has placed the Newspaper Department in the 
British Museum in such a condition of repletion 
that a bill has been introduced in Parliament to 
deal with the congestion. This bill authorises the 
Trustees to deposit with local authorities files of 
any local newspapers which have been received 
by them at Bloomsbury since the year 1837, or 
which may be hereafter received. The bill also 
makes rules respecting the disposal by destruction 
or otherwise of printed matter which is not deemed 
of sufficient value for preservation. In order to 
show that strong measures are necessary, it is 
stated that the shelves devoted to London news- 
papers alone exceed one thousand yards in length, 
whilst those devoted to the provincial, colonial, 
and foreign press are more than three times that 
length ; the total measurement being close upon 
three miles. Of course, files of the principal 
papers will still be available in the newspaper 
room, for these form in themselves a reference 
library which is of inestimable value to the 
student. 


AN UNDERGROUND CABLE. 


Every winter we are uncomfortably reminded 
that a fall of snow is sufficient to break down 
our aerial telegraph and telephone wires, the repair 
of which, although costing much, is not a great 
consideration compared with the enormous incon- 
venience and loss to the community at large by 
the stoppage of communication. A remedy for 
this recurring disaster is the removal of the lines 
to underground conduits where snow cannot reach 
them. A beginning has been made by the recent 
completion of an underground cable between 
London and Birmingham at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. This cable, 
which was commenced three years ago, consists 
of seventy-six copper wires enclosed in a leaden 
casing, which in its turn is covered by a three- 
inch iron pipe. The greatest care has been taken 
in the manufacture of this cable to exclude moisture, 
the parts being submitted to a baking operation 
as they are put together. The cable was made 
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in lengths of one hundred and fifty-two yards, 
each length weighing two and a quarter tons. 
At intervals of five miles the wires are brought 
to the surface and pass through a test-chamber so 
as to be easy of access. Ninety men have been 
employed in the work of laying this cable, and 
they have found a hearty welcome in all the 
villages through which they have passed, and 
where they have temporarily taken up their 
abode. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND WARFARE. 

Never before in any campaign has photography 
played such an active part as it is now doing 
in South Africa; and our illustrated journals, 
in which for the most part photo-process blocks 
have taken the place of wood-engravings, con- 
tinually remind us of the fact. But still, for 
the more salient features of the battle, we are 
dependent upon the artist at the seat of war, 
for a photograph of an actual conflict is well- 
nigh impossible. The camera is a short-range 
instrument, while the rifle which may bring 
destruction to it has a range of more than two 
miles. Then, again, supposing that photographs 
of actual hostilities were possible, the absence of 
smoke on the modern battlefield would reduce 
the scene to the level of a mere home parade 
of troops. It is curious to note the immense 
demand which there is just now for war photo- 
graphs. Portraits of the generals engaged have 
for the time quite eclipsed the theatrical portraits 
which usually have the premier place in the shop- 
windows, and the demand for fighting scenes has 
heen met both in London and Paris by photo- 
graphing bogus armies equipped for the purpose 
and pitted against one another. Some of these 
which we have examined are effective pictures ; 
but there is usually some little fault of dress 
or pose which a military critic will at once 
detect. 


HORSE-FLESH AS FOOD. 


The use of horse-flesh as food is a subject 
which has been brought into prominence of late 
owing to the necessities to which the beleaguered 
garrisons in South Africa have been reduced. It 
is, therefore, a matter of general interest that 
certain butchers in San Francisco have been 
detected in using the flesh of the horse as a 
substitute for beef in the manufacture of sausages 
and other viands. There is nothing unwholesome 
in using the flesh of such a clean-feeding animal 
as the horse, but it is rightly considered that it 
should not be foisted upon consumers in place 
of more expensive meats. In many Continental 
countries the sale of horse-flesh for human food 
is considerable; but the butchers are licensed, 
and the animals are killed under proper sanitary 
conditions, The New York Medical Journal points 
out that it is comparatively easy to detect the 
presence of horse-meat even in such small 


quantities as 5. per cent. The suspected meat is 
boiled for about an hour in a small quantity of 


water, which is afterwards reduced by evaporation, . 


cooled, and filtered. To this liquid a few drops 
of compound iodine solution (one part iodine and 
twelve parts potassic iodide in one hundred parts 
of water) is added, when a fugitive red-violet 
colouration indicates the presence of horse-meat. 


A QUICK DUPLICATING MACHINE. 


A machine of American origin—the object of 
which is to furnish at a quick rate copies of 
type-written circulars and other matter—has 
recently been placed on the British market. It 
is called the Rotary Neostyle, and will produce 
about sixty copies a minute of a document which 
may be of the size of a post-card or that of 
a foolscap sheet of paper. First of all a 
stencil is obtained on specially prepared waxed 
material in an ordinary type-writing machine, the 
pressure of the letters removing the wax com- 
position and leaving a porous web through which 
a liquid ink can force itself. The stencil so 
obtained is placed on the cylinder of the 
Neostyle, and as the cylinder is turned a rubber 
roller grips each sheet of paper fed into the 
machine, and at the same time presses it close 
against the stencil. An ink-distributing apparatus 
behind the stencil keeps it constantly supplied 
with moisture, and clear copies to the number of 
several thousands from one stencil are turned out. 
It is noteworthy that the machine, although of 
American origin, is manufactured on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


A SHIP’S TONNAGE. 


A correspondent, in allusion to a paper recently 
appearing in this Journal, has very kindly sent 
us a lucid definition of the expression ‘tonnage,’ 
as applied to ships. He points out that gross 
tonnage does not comprise, as one might suppose, 
the entire space available on a ship—for in 
measurement it is customary to exclude from the 
calculation spaces above deck solely appropriated 
to machinery, any deck-shelters for passengers, 
the cook’s galley, the wheel-house, and a few 
minor offices. Register tonnage in a sailing-ship 
excludes, in addition, crew space, master’s accom- 
modation, chart space, sailroom, and boatswain’s 
store. In a steamer the same deductions from the 
register tonnage hold good (with the exception of 
the sailroom), and here there is added 32 per 
cent. of the tonnage for engine-room allowance. 
In steamships the difference between the gross 
and register tonnage is often very considerable ; 
and our correspondent quotes the case of the 
Oceanic, where the gross tonnage is more than 
seventeen thousand tons, while the register tonnage 
is only seven thousand. Measurement for tonnage 
is on the basis of one hundred cubic feet to 
a ton; but with regard to cargo the measurement 
of the ton varies at different ports. 
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PRINTING TELEGRAPHS. 
. In this age of ‘sound’ telegraphy, one is apt to 
‘overlook the ‘printing’ systems which held sway 
for so many ‘years. The Morse Embosser was, 
perhaps, the earliest of these, although it im- 
printed, rather than printed, the signs on the 
narrow strip of paper which is familiar to some 
of us. This was superseded by the Morse Ink- 
writer, which leaves its black or blue mark on the 
surface of the paper without indenting it; and 
much the same may be said of the Syphon Re- 
eorder used on cables, where the signals are more 
transient and’ delicate. The drawback of all these 
systems is that only signs are printed; and, as 
these have to be translated into letters and words, 
a certain liability to error must necessarily exist 
with all of them. The recent death of Professor 
David Edward Hughes, F.R.S., recalls attention to 
his type-printing telegraph, the most ingenious, 
as it is certainly the most interesting, of all tele- 
graph instruments. The Hughes Type-printer, as 
it is called, records the signals in Roman char- 
acters ; but it does more—it records them at both 
ends of the line, so that the operator has con- 
stantly before him the results of his work, and 
sees in an instant when he goes wrong. This 
instrument differs from all others in that it is 
mainly mechanical, the electrical action being 
confined to the sending a single short current at 
the instant the type-wheel is in the proper posi- 
tion, and only a single wave is needed to produce 
a letter, although under certain conditions com- 
binations of as many as five letters can be pro- 
duced during a single revolution of the type- 
wheel. The sending and receiving instruments 
are exactly alike, and are manipulated by a key- 
board somewhat resembling that of a pianoforte, 
with as many keys as there are letters, figures, 
and signs to be printed. When a key is depressed 
the current is sent which produces the given 
letter on the strip of paper unwound by the 
action of either instrument; and this strip of 
paper is cut up into lengths and pasted on the 
telegraph form, so that the receiver of the message 
gets, not simply a translation of the signals, but 
the actual signals themselves in the boldest of 
Roman characters. It will be obvious that there 
must be absolute synchronism between the instru- 
ments at either end, and the arrangement for 
securing this is one of the cleverest features of 
the apparatus, although the inventive genius dis- 
played in the whole mechanism is simply marvel- 
lous. Strange to say, the instrument made very 
little headway in this country for many years ; 
but it was instantly adopted in France, and the 
French Emperor was so taken with it that, so long 
ago as 1862, he created the inventor a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. Other Continental 
countries soon adopted it, and then it gradually 
came into use as the means of cross-Channel 
communication with England ; so that, when the 


Post-Office took over the lines “of ‘the late Sub. J 
marine Telegraph Company, it’ happily found 
itself largely committed to the use of the Hughes ¥ 
system. Professor Hughes was also the invéntop § 
of the microphone, without which the telephone ¥ 
would have been but a poor medium of communi: § 
cation even at this day ; and; generally ‘speaking, ‘ 
he was one of our most distinguished electricians, 4 
He was, however, so modest and so little of a @ 
charlatan that he has left us without even the § 
humble distinction of a knighthood. But he will 
live in the affections of his friends, of whom he ™ 
had troops; and he had no enemies: he was too ™ 
lovable for that. 


MY GARDEN. 


My garden all a shimmer of leaves, 
All a glowing glory of light; .. 

Flowers, golden and blue and red, 
Crowding together in my sight. 


Mighty billows of softest air 
Blowing in the trees o’erhead ; 

I am sitting alone, and think 
Thus will it be when I am dead. 


Thus will the soft wind blow, and thus 

The flowers will bloom and the sun will shine; 
And others, I know not who, will sit, 

As I do now, in this garden of mine. 


And I shall be gone from here—but where ? 
Dead, and lying within the ground ; 
Or living and glad amid scenes more fair, 
With flowers, still brighter than’ these, around ? 
T. P. Jounston, 
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